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For the Michigan Farmer, 
The Way to Preserve Eggs, 

As “ Poss” has gone by, and the time arrived 
jor laying down eggs for winter use, I think it 
will be well enough to state the manner of pre- 
serving eggs which I have been accustomed to. 
It is many years since it was generally under- 
stood, and not knowing that it has ever been 
plished, I think, perhaps, it may be new and 
useful to many. 

Take your eggs when new, and place them in 
asmall basket; dip into boiling hot water, and let 
‘em remain for a moment, then lift them out 
again. Do this 2 or 3 times. Then lay them 
cownin bran, salt, or oats, with the small end 
‘cownwards. In this manner they may be kept! 
jerfectly fresh and good. The hot water cements 
'and stops the pores of the shell, and effectually 
guards the egg from the air, and preserves it in 


its original state. L. 
May, 144. 





Experiments. 





Well conducted experiments are of the greatest | 
“vice to the cause of agriculture. Some of the | 
most important improvements yet made, have! 
resulted from experiments made with care, and 
‘directed with skill. Great means are not required 
| 0 institute useful experiments; the most humble | 


\iler of the soil may contribute his part, and 
tequently such have rendered more aid to the 
-hrogress of farming than the rich. Let every 
umer then select some subject important in 
| 'tself, and capable of general application, and 
enter upon its prosecution with a determination | 
'o give it a fair trial, to ascertain the expense, | 
He profits, the best mode of culture or treatment. 
and as far as he is able, settle that question not 
only for himself, but for the public. The farmer 
' should allow no year to pass, without prosecuting 
Ovestigations of this kind: and, if properly con- 
_ “ucted, he will soon have a mass of facts accamu- 
ated, having a direct bearing npon his soil, crops, 
culture, manures, and general management of his 





farm, of the greatest practical value.—Selected. 


° For the Michigan Farmer. 


Wheat Crop of 1839.—Michigan now ahead! 


BY D. M. BAGLEY. 


While many, from interested motives, continue 
to misrepresent the resources of Michigan, and 
endeavor to create impressions unfavorable to its 
prosperity; it is a proud satisfaction that we can 
appeal to stubborn facts which disprove these 
calumnies. Let these who have been deceived 
by these falsifications examine the “ documents,” 
and they will find that Michigan will favorably 
compare with any State in the Union, in regard 
to the natural elements of future greatness and | 
prosperity. The following table, compiled from 
the returns of the last census, shows the enviable 
rank which Michigan holds in the production of 
the great staple of the West, The first column 
of figures exhibits the number of bushels of wheat 
raised in the respective States in 1839, and the 
other columns the amount of wheat for each 
person in each particular State. 





State. No. of | To each person. 
bushels. bush. pks. qts. | 
Maine, 848,166 I = 6 
New Hampshire, 422,124 7 e 
Massachusetts, 157,923 0 0 63 
Rhode Island, 3,093 . = s 4 
Connecticut, 87,009 0 1 ‘es 
Vermont, 495,800 1 2 63 
New York, 2,286,418 5 0 2 
New Jersey, 774,203 2 0 1} 
Pennsylvania, 13,213,077 . 2 
Delaware, 315,165 9 1 
Maryland, 8,345,783 7 0 83 
Virginia, 10,109,716 — ¢ 3 
North Carolina, 1,960,855 2 2. $} 
South Carolina, 968,954 1 2 4 
Georgia, 1,801,830 £ 2 38} 
Alabama, £28,052 a: 2 2 
Mississippi, 196,626 
Lonisiana, 60 not half a gill. 
Arkansas, 105,378 1 0 3 
Tennessee, 4,569,092 5 1 FF 
Kentucky, 4,803,152 6 O 4] | 
Missouri, 1,037,356 2 2 6%] 
Illinois, 3,535,395 7 @ O 
Indiana, 4,049,375 oS S$ 3 
Ohio, 16,571,661 Ww ¢ S&S 
MICHIGAN, 9,157,108 0 @ 3% 
Florida Territory, 412 half a pint. 
Wisconsin, 212,116 cs Ss & 
Towa, ws 154,693 Ss £ Ss 
Dist. of Columbia, 12,147 oe Ff 1 
Aggregate, $4,843,272 aver 4 3 7 





It will be perceived that Florida and Louisiana 
raised scarcely any wheat, Fiorida is principally | 
engaged in the cultivation of cotton. Louisiana, 
is extensively engaged is the culture, both of | 
the sugar cane, and cotton plant, for which her 
rich alluvial lands are admirably adapted, though | 
unsuited to the growth of wheat. 

The amount of wheat produced in the United! 
States, in 1339, would give 4 bushels, 3 pects, | 
and 7 quarts to each person, if equally divided 


among them, while that of Michigan would give 


10 bushels and 5 quarts to each of her inhabitants, 
man, woman, and child. 

It is shown by the census, that Michigan was 
the second wheat-growing State in proportion to 
the number of inhabitants:—QOhio raising but 
3 pecks more for each inhabitant than Michigan. 
But it should be recollected that the great mass 
of our population immigrated hither but a short 
time previous to the last census, and therefore 
had brought but a small portion of their lands 
under cultivation. A great increase of the staple 
commodity has been realized within the short 
period which has elapsed since 1839. And it inay 
be safely estimated that our wheat crop of last 
year rather exceeded than fell short of 5,000,000 
of bushels, which is a far greater amount in pro 
portion to its population, than that of any other 
State. Michigan now takes the lead in raising 
wheat! 

Taking into consideration the rich and almost 
exhaustless soil of our State, already improved, 
which is capable of being rendersd still more 
productive by the use of plaster and lime, with 
which our State abounds—the vast amount «1 
equally fertile lands yet uncultivated—together 
with our rapidly increasing population——and ovr 
increasing facilities for exportation, it may be 


| safely predicted, that within 20 years, Michigan 


will produce more wheat than any other State 
now belonging to our C onfederacy. 

Justice to Michigan requires that the foul slar 
ders which have been heaped upon her, with ca 
unsparing hand, for the purpose of retarding her 
growth and prosperity, should be refuted. And 
I know of no way more effectual than by an 
appeal to the last census, and other authentic 
documents. No person, who examines into these 
things can fail to perceive that Michigan wiil 
rank among the first agricultural and commercial 
States of the Union, and that she now otters 
inducements to the immigrant, not surpassed by 


jany of her sister States. D. M. B. 


Jackson, Muy 11, 1344, 


For the Michigan Farmer 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ARRAY OF FLowrns 
may be produced by taking an elder stalk, punch- 
ing out the pith, and placing within the stalk 
a variety of seeds whose flowers blossom about 
the same time, and burying the stalk in the earth. 
When they spring up, the sprouts form thern- 


|selves into one stalk: and when blossoming, it 


bears the various kinds of flowers according to 
the seed vou p!anted in the stalk. Try it, ladies 


¢| May, 1344. DD. 
| 


CuntivaTion or FLowrrs.—The loyers of 
sweet flowers may derive advantage from the 
knowledge that gravelly or sandy soils, premote 
thearoma. ‘Those flowers of perfume are natives 


| of the sandy lands, Persia, Arabia, &c., and those 


in pots should therefore be supplied with sand or 
gravel. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
Wool Growing. 

Epiror oy THe Farmer:—As this is one of 
the most important as well as profitable occupa~ 
tions of the farmer, it is with interest that I read 
frequent publications upon the subject. There 
are many farmers whodo not take interest enough 
in their own welfare, or the comfort of their fami- 
lies, to keep sheep on their farms. This is a great 
error. In Michigan we have many families, that 
are mostly females, who might manufacture cloth 
en ficient for their use, and save the expense of 
purchasing, as to be idling away their time in 
going from house to house, or in other useless 
employment, 

There 18 also another error existing among 
farmers, which you will often hear them express. 
It is this—-that their wool is fine enough for 
profit, or as profitable as finer wool. Now that 

irse wooled sheep are as profitable as fine, is 

ertainly a mistaken idea. It is an indisputable 
fact, that, as a general thing, fine wooled sheep 
produce more wool in weight, than coarse wooled 
sheep: and, if the fine wool is manufactured with 
equal weight of thread as the coarse wool, it will 
be found to wear much longer than garments 
manufactured from cearse wool. 

If it is grown for market, it is as easy to grow 
woot worth three shillings a pound as that which 
will not seil at allin the market. Sheep driven 
‘rom Ohio are not, [ believe, as good nor of as 
pure blood as those brought from the Eastern 
States. There are at this time, 600 sheep owned 
by Dr. Witttams of Waterford, Oakland County, 
which are of the very best Merino. 

Ido not agree with the correspondent of the 
Michigan Farmer, of Feb, 15, for I have practiced 
shearing sheep many years—and I have shorn as 
good wool in Michigan as FE ever did in the Green 
Mountain State, or the Empire State. No State 
ean surpass Michigan in this business. If the 


‘iarmor will only take pains, and procure a choice 
“ “7 . ‘ 
stock of sheep, he can easily compete with any | 


State in the Union—for Michigan produces all 


kinds of vegetables for the support and health 

of the sheep, and the climate is well adapted to 

seating them with ease and profit. ww. &. 
Jackson County, April 22, 1844. 


Good Butter. 

The season is now at hand for making butter: 
end! wish every farmer's wife and daughter would 
try to make a better article than was ever seen 
befure. Tt is just as easy to make a nice, good 
article, as to make a poor one: and it is certainly 
restly more for the comfort of the consumer.— 
‘Take pains—ehurn your cream. before it gets 
bitter, and skim your milk before the cream gets 
any bac taste: work it well, but not tov much; 
get the milk out and the salt in with as little 
delay as possible; use only the finest and purest 
rock sal’, or the solar salt of our own springs that 
has been ground. A great deal of good butter is 
spoiled by the salt; and many a good butter-ma- 
ger as been blamed whea it was no fault of hers. 
When better is put into firkins, it should be 
pounded in with a layer of salt on the lower head, 
and an inch of strong pare brine on top of the 
butter: and (he firkins should be made of thor- 
oughly s-3soned wood—-White ash, .oak, becch, 
or hemlock—but it must be seasoned. A great 
joss Is sustained every year, by putting butter in 
unseasoned packages. To make good butter, it 
wants care, cleanliness, and good salt; and plenty 
of salt at all times for the cows. Liet-us all have 
goud butter this year.—.Vew Genesee Purmer. 





Take the agricultural paper published ta our 
owe Niate. A good pig will pay for it. . 





al 


Butter Making. 


Tus.-subjoined article from the American Ag- 
riculturist, we would commend to the attention 
of owr Michigan friends—believing it may be 
read. with profit by those engaged in butter ma- 
king. Orange county is ‘proverbial for the good 
quality, and large quantity, of butter which it 
produces, and a knowledge of the mode of its 
manufacture cannot but prove valuable. 


Butter Making in Orange €o., N. ¥. 

I have delayed until now a compliance with 
your request, to furnish you a statement of the 
progress of butter-making, as pursued in our 
county, with a view to obtafn from a number of 
our best butter-makers, the details of their pro- 
cess. As the statements received do not mater'- 
ally differ from each other, or from my own mode 
of proceeding, I shall give you that. 

he Milk Room.—It is all-important that this 
should be cool, dry, and moderately light, with 
a free circulation of air. Mine is in the cellar 
of my farm-house, ventilated by means of two 
windows about two feet square, on the north 
side, and a like window, and a lattice-door on the 
south side, all covered on the outside, with wire 
gauze, ‘fine enough to exclude the flies. The 
floor is formed by a layer of small stones, six 
inches deep, well grouted—that is, a mortar of 
lime and sand, thin enough to run freely, is 
poured upon the stones until they are entirely 
covered with it—and when dry, a thin covering 
of water lime cement is put upon it, and made 
smooth with the trowel. This costs little, if auy 
more than a plank floor, and effectually keeps out 
both rats and mice; and as water does not injure 
it, it is easily kept perfectly clean and sweet.— 
The milk-pans stand upon marble slabs,. raised 
upon brick-work, about two feet from the floor, 
and the butter is worked upon a marble table. A 
pump is placed at one end of the room, bringing 
the water through a lead pipe, from the bottom 
of the well, and the water discharged, runs the 
whole length of the cellar in a channel prepared 
for the purpose, when the floor was cemented, and 
escapes through a fine iron grate, cemented into 
the floor, over the mouth of the drain. The 
churn stands in the milk room, and is worked by 
a dog-power machine, on the outside of the buil- 
ding. The milk room should be used exclusively 
for dairy purposes, 

Dairy Utensils—The cows are milked into 
wooden pails, net painted on the Inside, and kept 
perfectly neat and sweet.. They must be thor- 
oughly cleansed, dried, and aired, morning and 
evening, and never be used for any other purpose. 
The pans should be shallow, with the sides much 
more slanting than the usual pattern of pans 
which we see at. the tin shops, and be kept as 
bright as silver; they must also be well aired in 
the sun. 

The Milk.—This must stand in the pans un- 
disturbed, until the whole of the cream has risen; 
—some of our best dairy-women say, uutil it is 
“loppered” or thick,—both milk and cream are 
then put into the churn together, at a tempera- 
ture of about fifty-five degrees of Fahrenheit; the 
churn is then worked with a rapid stroke,.say 
from 60 to 75 per minute, until the butter 
“begins te come,” when the brake is put upon 
the wheel, and the churn is worked more ané 
more moderately, until the butter is entirely 
separated from the buttermilk. Upon taking the 
butter from the churn, it is washed with cold 





water, salted, and thoroughly worked with a! 
wooden ladic, wpon the marble table. It must! 
never be worked wich the hand, as the warmth! 
of the hand will injure it. It is then set aside in| 
1 cool place, until the next day, when it is again, 
in like manner, worked until every drop of the 
buttermilk is extracted. It is then fit for packing 
iway, or for use. The butter must at no time 
ve allowed to get soft. 
Freoerick J, Betts. 
Newburg, Dec. 12, 1843. 


The humble man ts like a good tree—the fuller 


Various experiments have been tried, ; 


———__ 


Proper depth of Seed. 


determine the proper depth at which se,, 


should be put. 


The following is the res,, 


of an experiment with maize or Indian cor, 
That which was planted at the depth of 


No.. 


The 


13 


11 


inch, came up in 8} days, 
“ “. 


Nos. 8, 9, 11, were dug up afier & 


days, and it was found that No.8, had an inci 
more to grow to reach the surface of th 
earth. Nos. 9 and 11 had just sprouted, ar 
were short, and three inches below the sur. 
No. 10 came up in 47 1-2 days, by 
the tender leaf remained only 6 days gree 
and then withered. ‘There is no experimen 
which shows more clearly the advantage of : 
shallow planting in a soil not too loose ar 
trodden down, than this. ‘The more shallow 
the seed ‘was covered with earth, the mor 
rapidly the sprout made its appearance, ani 
the stronger afterwards the stalk. The deeper 
the seed lay, the longer it remained before 


face. 


came to the surface. 


Four inches was too 


deep for the maize, and must therefore be fu: 
yet smaller grain kernels. 


Petri gives an experiment made on rv, 


with the following results. 


The first colum: 


shows the depth at which the seed was put, 
the second the number of days that elapse: 
before it appeared above ground; the thir 
the number of plants that came up: 

Depth. 


4 inch 


1 


“ 


Appeared. No. plaute 
11 days F4 
12 * all 


2 inches 1g 


3 
4 


5 


6“ 
“ 
“ 
it 


20 
21 
22 
28 


6 2 a 

The root steck forms itself next below th: 
surface of the ground, and if we place the 
grain deep, it must first put its spouts to th 
surface, and form its side branches ina near. 
er connexion with the air. We never fis: 
that the sucker-roots are ranged from below 
to above, but the contrary. 

From the experiments of Ugazy, who trie’ 
seventy-six, with different grains, it is clea 
that shallow sowing, if the seed is only so far 
covered as to sprout, and the germ is protects: 
from immediate contact with the air, is pre! 
erable “to laying the seed deep, because ! 
springs up quicker, and acquires a strong” 


growth, and has hardier plants. 


[Burgers 


Economy of Farming. 


Loa Beans.—To havea good vegetil’ 
garden, should be the aim of every man- 
and woman too, wh has the occupancy of! 
pateh large enough to make one. Many pe 
ple seem to think that vegetables are vege! 
bles, and it matters not what is the quality 
if in quantity they do not fall short. We 


would remind such that some good things 


nn 
) 
di 


a good deal better than some other good thins 
+—ind among the best of garden vegetad’ 


weclass the Lima bean. 


Itisa tender pla" 


and needs careful culjure. Plant from th 
middle to the last of May; having the s° 
made rich and deep, cover slightly with fi 
mould, and set the poles at the time of plant 
ing. For succotash in summer or winter thet 





f fruit the branches.are, the lower they bend. 


‘s no varety can be compared with the Limé 
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How my friend Cook raises Wheat. 
Few farmers in our country raise as good 
crops of wheat, and none better, than Mr. Ira 
Cook, of Byron. 


a ct eS ft 


_ wheat region. 
- crop may be grown upon the same land for 
' any oumber of years, and at the same time have 
~ the land constantly improving in value. The 
F whole secret is, deep plowing, gypsum and 
' dover. He stocks his wheat ground in the 
© spring with'clover, and sows on plaster. The 
gext spring ‘the clover is plastered again.— 
When up, rank and heavy, he goes on witha 
strong tear , and turns under the clover, and 
sows on his ‘wheat. He says he has turned 
' under clover that would yield at least two tons 
‘of hdy'to the acre; and he further says that 
fom his own knowledge the land will bear a 


e 





eS 


_-aill improve in fertility. Wheat can be rais- 
» din this way at much less expense than in 
' any other, as summer fallowing can be dis. 
4 pensed with entirely. 

Mr. Cuok also pays great attention to his 
| garden, and has his privy so constructed as to 
ve able to save all the night soil, or contents 
of the vault. Tie keeps a pile of sand handy 
and occasionally throws in sufficient to keep 
te vault dry. This is every year applied to 


Seca ee ee Noe eee 


evi 


Piss [think muck, if at hand, would be bet- 
ter than sand, unless the sand was quite loamy. 
Any kind of light earth that is fit for a garden, 
, will answer the purpose, and should be used ; 
| fortruly manure is the farmer’s mine. He is 
) about doing another very wise thing: and that 
‘s, to build a cistern in his garden, into which 
all the wash of his kitchen will be conducted ; 
and this he intends to apply upon his garden 
ina liquid state. And thus he has a very 
valuable garden. However, every farmer 
ean dv as much as Mr. Cook has done; for it 
is within the means of every owe to save all 
their manure and apply it to their crops ina 
safe and judicious manner. But as | hope 


ety tite Ee nis wr Soy: 


ee 


fF some day to visit Mr. Cook, I shall say no 


more about him now. 
Speaking of manure, reminds me of a little 
experiment [ tried the other day ; and it may 


|his friends they did not raise such crops as 


His method is a good one, |} 80 unconimon Yop. 
and can be adopted by any farmer in the /bot so much the want of fertility in the soil, 
It also proves that the same {as it was the want of good judgment in its; 


" jeavy crop of wheat every other year, and | 


© Lis garden—rnd a most excellent application | 


they used to when he was among them and 
pointed to the stubble as a proof— {in those 
days seventy bushels of corn to the acre was 
‘He told them that it was 


management. When he lived there, they| 
used to plow their land with two yoke of oxen 
and a horse; now they used a span of light 
horses, and they ought not to wonder if they 
had light crops. If we skim dver and skin 
the soil, the soil will skin us, as a great many 
farmers now find to their sorrow. —New Gin. 
| Farmer. rs 


| Indian Corn, 


1. The soil intended for corn must be dry;| 
all experience proves that moist soils are unfit 
for the culture of this grain. 

2. [tshould be made rich, and deep. Corn 
will bear heavier manuring than any other! 
cultivated plant, and the soils should be deep! 
to permit the roots to descend beyond all] 
danger of drought. 

3. Preparation of the seed is useful; but 
(no seed over soaked or swelled for pianting 
jor sowing should be allowed to become dry, 
jas that injures its vitality. 

4. The use of top dressing, such as mix. | 
tures of ashes, lime, plaster, &c., is establish- | 
ed beyond a doubt. Perhaps there are tew 
;ways in which labor is better expended, than 
in placing such composts about corn. 

d. The uselessness of hilling corn is de 
monstrated. Nota great crop of corn has 
been grown for years, in which this practice 
thas been followed. 

6. lt is proved that corn too thick will not! 











ibe thicker than others. 

7. The impolicy of throwing all the corn 
‘put in a hill, when planted, together, is forci. 
‘bly shown hy the success of planting in drills 
lof single kernels. —Cult. 





“The Farmer of Meunt Vernon.” 
Washington was passionately fond of agri- 
culture. hts improvement was ever with him 
an object of paramount regard. Virginia can 





ear; but that in some seasons it will bear to| 


A spot of land which, when pastured upon, 
will yield sufficiently only for one head, will 
abundantly maintain four head of cattle in the 
stable, if the crop be mown at a proper time, 
and given to the cattle in proper order. The 
soiling yields at least three times the quantity 
of manure from the same number of cattle, 
and the best and most efficacious summer ma- 
nure is made fn the stable, and carried to the 
fields at the most prover period of its fermen- 
tation. The cattle, when used to soiling, wil! 
yield a much greater ‘quantity of milk, and 
increase faster in weight while fattening, than 
when they roam the fields, and are less liable 
to accident—do not suffer by the heat, flies, 
or insects, and are not affected by the weath- 
er, escaping also many disorders to which 
cattle always abroad are liable. ach head 
of cattle fed in a stable, if plentifully littered, 
yields annually sixteen large double cartloads 
of manure. 

Let manure be spread as soon as possible 
after carting. 

When ywotted or fermented manure is ap- 
plied, let it be as thoroughly mixed with the 
soil as soon as possible. 

Ploughing heavy soil when wet, does more 
injury than if the teams were standing idle. 

In ploughing green sward deeply, the fur- 
rows must always, at least, be one half wider 
than deep, or else the sod cannot turn well. 

All grain fields seeded to grass should & 
rolled. 

Musty Grain is made sweet by putting itin 
boiling water, (double the quantity of grain, 
letting it cool in the water, and then dry it 
well; skim the water. 

A single weed may draw out the nourish. 
ment that would have given fullness to half a 
dozen ears. To be free from taxes is far les 
important than to be free from weeds. 

Barley seeds may be freed from oats inter- 
mixed, by pouring water upon it, when the 
oats will float, and may be skimmed off. 

Preserve leached or unleached ashes, which 
have accumulated during the winter, to be ap- 
plied to the corn in the hill or row. 


Cows HOLDING UP THEIR Mitk.—A farmer 





boast of few sons to whom her agriculture has 


| observes that he was troubled with a cow 


ve of service to others tu know it: I noticed (been more indebted; few who have assisted holding up her milk, and he could devise ne 
a manure pile near one of the stable-dours to in promoting its Interests to a greater extent) means to remedy the evil; when his son, only 
ve in a high state of fermentation, and sending jor with the manifestation of a more ardent! pine years old, took the management of the 


forth quite a dense vapour. The pungeucy 
uf the odour clearly showed that a large quan- 
tity of ammonical gas was escaping. [had a 
quantity of ground plaster scattered over the 
heap, sufficient to make it quite white, and in 
avery short time the vapor ceased to appear. 
The plaster was changed in color perceptibly. 


absorbing ammonical gas is true, and that the 
practice that has obtained to some extent of 
sowing plaster on compost and manure heaps, 
and upon dry meadows and pastures, as well 
as strewing it liberally in stables is a very 
excellent one, as it fixes the ammonia which 


jand patronizing 
jot his farming operations, will serve to ex. 
nibit the Father of his county in his true light. 
i "Tue farm of General Washington at Mount 
Vernon, contained 19,000 acres of land in 
one body—equal to about 15 square miles.— 


itt was divided into farms of convenient size,} 
lhis only shows that the theory of plaster’s | 


at the distance of 2, 3, 4 and 5 miles from 
his mansion house. ‘These farms he visited 
r very day in pleasant weather, and was cop 
ystantly engaged in making experiments for the 
‘improvement of agriculture. ‘Some idea of 
jthe extent of his farming operations may be 


formed from the following facts : 


weal. ‘The following account | 


In 1787, he} 


cow, in this respect, and succeeded well.— 
| This son was afterwards at his uncle’s, whi 
had the same trouble, and feared that he should 
lose his cow, as she had not given down her 
milk for several days. The boy said that he 
would milk her. He went to work, perform. 
ing the operation precisely as though the cow 


igave down her milk, though for some time 
'she gave none; he still persevered, and afte; 
isome time the milk flowed freely, and he o! 
tained nearly two pails-full 
This shows that mildness and steady pe 
(fils snows that mildness ang steady per. 
thy: 


' al 
Ns vUusSIness.—= 


severance is necessary in 
Some persons become fretful if they cannot 


. yy | . . a] | 2 . . 

is the very essence of manure. ‘The whole /had 500 acres ia grass——sowed 600 bushels | succeed in milking at once, and then abuss 
’ . Ye « Ww : 7 , —— , ~ . » ae of « € ’ > ° : ? 
vecomes a new compound, and easily dissolv- of oats-—700 acres with wheat, and as much | the cow for her obstinacy, instead of perse- 


ed in water, thereby rendering it more nutri- 
tious to the growing plant. 

Deep plowing is a great thing to help keep 
up the good condition of land, and to insure 
good crops. I don’t mean four, five or six 
inches ‘when I say deep plowing. [ call it 
deep plowing, when the plow goes in beam 
deep. My neighbor Corbey has some excel- 
lent notions on that subject: He used to live 
in Ontario county, some thirty years since, 
and was lately back thereon a visit. He told 


jmore in corn, barley, potatoes, beans, peas, 
\Gc., and 150 with turnips. Mis stock con 
sisted of 140 horses, 112 cows, 235 working 
oxen, heifers, and steers, and 500 sheep. — He 
constantly employed 250 hands, and kept 24 
plows going during the whole year, when thi 
earth and the state of the weather would per- 
mit. In 1786, he slaughtered 150 hogs, for 
the use of his family and provisions for his 
negroes, for whose comfort he had great re- 
gard.”’—Maine Cultivator. 





ivering, and succeeding, a& they might in 
'manv ‘cases. It is doubtless most natural and 
| easy for a cow to give down her milk, and 
iwheo she holds it up she puts herself under a 
_ restraint, and this requires a constant exertion, 
lof which she will become tired after a while, 
lif the milker perseveres. ‘These are our 
| views, and we advise those who are so unfor- 
tunate as to have a case of this kind, to try 
| the effect of perseverance—long perseverance 


lif necessary.— Boston Cultivator. 
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An Exearsion into the Country. 

Ii was our good fortune a few days since, to make 
an excursion into the country, and visit many of our 
friends and subscribers. We enjoyed the trip exceed- 
ingly—for it proved instructive, pleasant, and profita- 
ble. During our tour we passed through the towns 
of Leoni, Grass Lake, Napoleon, and Columbia, in 
this county; and visited the west part of Manchester, 
and Sharon in Washtenaw county. For the encour- 
agement which we received, and the generous hospi- 
tality with which we were greeted, by patrons and 
triends, we return sincere and grateful thanks. The 





some and thrifty fields of Oats, and other spring crops. 
The rainy weather has occasioned considerable delay 
in preparing the ground for, and planting corn—yet 
we think there is a fair prospect for an average crop, 
if well cultivated. 

Tue Wueat Crop, in the south-eastern part of 








substantial evidences of the value of our humble sheet, | 
expressed by numerous accessions to its subscription 
list, stimulate us to new and more vigorous efforts in 
is publieat‘on. If the farmers of other sections of the 
State, which we intend soon to visit, manifest a simi- 
lar liberality in extending their patronage to the Far- 
mer, its circulation and means of usefulness will ere 
long be second to no agriculmural Journal published in 
the West. 

In the course of our rambles, we observed and noted 
down several “ matters and things in general,’ and 
some things in particular, for publication—but we have 
only room for a synopsis in this number. 

Frerr Trees—Almost the first thing that attracted 
our attention, was the beautilul array of Fruit Trees, 
about the dwellings and premises of some of our 
triends at and near Michigan Centre. The example 
ot Messrs. Cuatrienp, Firen, Ringe, Richarvs, and 
others in their vicinity, in the cultpre of fruit, is wor- 
thy of all praise. Their improvements in this respect, 
sould be followed by all farmers in the country who 
have not already commenced planting orchards, and 
beautifying and enhancing the value of their gardens 
and farms with choice varieties of fruit trees, grape 





vines, &c. We also noticed many fine young orchards 
ia the several towns through which we passed—giving | 
evidence that considerable attention and labor has 
been bestowed upon the culture of fruit, during the 
ist year. This is asit should be. Our soil and climate 
admirably adapted to the business—and no farmer 


i 
are 
should neglect to plant an orchard, from the products 
of which his family may derive luxury and pleasure. 

The season thus far bas been unfavorable for fruit, 
and there will, we think, be much less grown this 
than last year. Apples have been most injured—in 
some places materially. There will be a fair, though 
pot abundant, yield of Peaches, Plums, and Cherries. 


Ganpens.— Many of our readers will perhaps re- 





member thata correspondent of the Farmer, wriung| 
: . | 

m Western New York, (after taveling through a! 
of Michigan,) last year, asserted that he * did) 


js 


po’ see a good garden in the State.” 


he didn’t—there are none so blind as those who wont | 


Weill, perhaps; 


wee: but if he had been with us last week, he might) 
ee { 
ithe can see at all,) have seen some gardens equal, 


f not superior, to those in his own crac%ed- up Western | 


New York. 
of our farmers neglect the garden—but their wives) 


It is true that many, far too many,! 


and daughters frequently exhibit much tasie and skill, 
in the cultivation of flowers and vegetables. Why, we, 
even found one lady holding plow inthe garden, while | 
her husband was driving the team! Heaven bless all! 
such patrictic women, say we- and so.r grapes to all 
husbands and sons who wiil not assist them in be auti- 


fying their residences, by making handsome and fruit. | 


ful gardens. 

Spring Crors.—Unusually wet weather, for the} 
past few weeks, has inaterially retarded our farmers; 
from progressing with spring work—consequeutly | 
most of their crops have been planted late, or ata time 


whea the ground was not in a proper condiion for the , 


° ‘ 
recepyon of seed. Wo, however, noticed maxy haud- | 


this county, and in the section of Washtenaw which 
we visited, has been, and is being, materially injured 
by the ravages of insects. While some fields are but 
slightly injured, in others the crop will hardly be worth 
harvesting. We found some farmers engaged in 
plowing up their wheat fields for spring crops, or to 
summer fallow. The wheat which was sown early, 
is more generally clear of the insect than that sown 
late. Can any of our correspondents give a preven- 
live against, or remedy to destroy the insect? 

We are also advised of insects in other and distant 
sections of the State. A friend, writing us from Oak- 
land County, under date of May 11, says; ‘* The 
wheat in our section of country is being injured by 
the insect, so prevalentin some seasons. The injury 
is not slight, but will be destructive to some entire 
fields. Cannot you, or your correspondents, give us 
a remedy for it?’”” We have a simliar statement from 
St. Joseph county; and if the accounts we have re- 
ceived are correct, we fear, and feel warranted in 
asserting, that the wheat crop of Michigan will this 
year be unusually light. 


Thorough Plowing—To kill Sorrel. 


In conversation (during our recent excursion into 
the country,) with an intelligent and good farmer— 





Mr. I. S. Love, of Napoleon—he gave us some excel-| 


lent hints relative to plowing. He also informed us 
how effectua!ly to kill sorrel—from actual experiment. 

During our conversation, he remarked—‘ the great 
trouble, in this’ country is, that the farmers do not 
plow enough. Tell every body,” he continued, * to 
plow twice for every crop; for I know, from my own 
experience, that land thus plowed, well and deep, 
will stand the drouth far better than that plowed but 
once, and poorly at that.” 

Last year our informant eradicated sorrel, and cul- 
tivated corn, in the following manner: He plowed the 
ground twice, When dry and warm. The second 
plowing brought the roots of the sorrel to the surface. 
He then took a light plow and furrowed the ground 
tor corn, and planted in the furrow, so that the top 
of the hills were about even with the surface of the 
field. After the corn was sufficiently grown, he took 
an old fashioned fine-tooth cultivator— (which he con- 
tends is far better than the new styled ene of three 
teeth, )—and passed through tice between the rows. 
This brought up the roots of all the sorrel which 
remained alive, except some in the hills, and that was 
removed with the hoe. The cultivator and hoe were 
both used in a hot, sun-shiny day—and consequently 
as soon as the roots of the sorrel were brought to the 
earth they wilted aud died. Mr. L. says no hilling 


| was done to the corn, and he raised as good a crop as 


any man in town, besides effectually eradicating the 
sorrel. He thinks the corn crop derives no benefit 
whatever from hilling—and our readers will find the 
same idea advanced, and reasons to substantiate its 


| correctness, on page 66, vol. 1, of the Farmer. 


Sorrel is becoming a great pest in many parts of 
Michigan and any sure way ol destroying it must 
prove invaluable to the farming community, And, if 
the above mentioned treatment wil! net destroy it, 
there is no doubt that seeding to clover and the appli- 
cation of plaster will prove eslectual. One of our 


‘subscribers in this County, recently tuformed us that 


he had completely killed serrel in this manner—by 
seeding to clover aad using plaster. And Judge 


Transferring Bees. 


Mrssrs. Enrrors:—It is with pleasure th;;) 
comply with your request in giving a descrip, 
of an easy mode of transferring bees. I do it ,,, 
time of the day, although it is best when m., 
bees are abroad. If there are any bees on the oy; 
side of the hive, sweep them off with a wing ,, 
feather. “Then take it from the stand, and reyer.. 
it upon the’ground; spread a sbeet upon it wit). 
string or hook fastened toit in the centre o,.. 
the centre of the hive.” Then place the er:+, 
hive where the old one stood, to receive t». 
returning bees. “'Then lay a double blanker .. 
carpet, or some thick cloth, so as to make it dy. 
within; the corners are then to be thrown on 1), 
top out of the way of the hammer, which is no. 
to be applied,” (lightly but rapid,) “ first up. 
one side and then upon another; they roar |, 
when the hammering commences, but in less than 
a minute their noise will abate, when the clots; 
should be raised by the string two or three inches 
which they will immediately answer by the: 
roaring in consequence of haying more room: th: 
hammering to be continued; the cloth to be raise: 
slowly; and when it is raised six or eight inch; 
in the centre, it can with perfect safety be raise) 
from one corner of the hive, so as to see th: 
motion and speed of the bees in leaving the com)s 
and running up into the cloth. The raising of the 
cloth must be slow and gentle, governed as muc’ 
as possible to the accommodation of the bees; in 
ten minutes time the cloth in the centre shou|; 
be about two feet from the hive, by which tins 
probably the bees will all be in the cloth; the 
hammering, however, is to be continued unt! 
they have all, or nearly all, left the hive, when 
the top cloth is to be carefully taken off, ths 
sheet raised from the hive by the string or hoo: 
and spread open, the bees uppermost;” directly in 
front of the empty hive, the bees will soon take 
possession of it; guide the queen, if she can 
found, and disturb the bees gently with a feather. 
If there be any bees left in the old hive they wil! 
soon leave the combs by blowing into then: 
sweep them off and put the hive where the bees 
cannot find it. The bees will work with renewe! 
activity as if they had not been disturbed. —Cuii. 

J. WELLs. 

Ulster Co., N. Y. April 9, 1944. 


Wool Gathering Machine. 


Within a short time past a machine of English 
invention, has been introduced into this country, 
which is likely to effect important results upon 
the wool business, the old clothes trade, and tle 
home manufacture of cloth. It isa simple ani 
very complete contrivance for re-converting ol 
clothes, blankets, petticoats, stockings, &c. ke, 
into wool and the facility, ease and despatch with 
which it performs this operation is truly surp:- 
sing. The worst looking, moth-eaten, raggeé, 
patched and unclean things, inthe shape of woo 
len garments, carpets or bed-clothes are paszei 
through the machine and reduced into wool wit' 
a speed that almost surpasses belief. The itstri- 
ment that performs this work is nothing but 
large broad wheel, on the circumference of whici 
a multitude of small blunt spikes are fixed like 
nails in the collar of a tanner’s dog. ‘The rage 
are laid in a flat trough or feeder, and are drawn 
towards the wheel, where by the rapid revolution 
of the latter against their edges, they are soon 
“undone” as rags, and done up into wool = ‘The 
machine is driveu by steam, and performs an it- 
credible awount of lalor in aday.— Phil. Ledger. 





Pras.—The general practice of planting pesé 
}only an inch or two deep is an erroneous one.— 
| Peas should be planted from 6 inches to a foot in 
' 





, de; th, on sandy soils from 10 to 12 inches, Put 


spots, in this field, but where the clover stood thick it) 


Srroxe, of Cass county, m a communication pub- | a little straw or coarse hay in the bottom of the 


lishnd on page 105, voi. 1 of this jourual, detailing the | trench, cover lightly with earth, then sow your 


benefits of bis experiments in using Michigan Plaster, | peas; they will yield far better, will hold out lun- 


says: ‘* Another very important benelit arising from) oar, sc. 


the application of plaster cane is. — it will, ” ‘The veneral complaint is that peas become dry 
Lthink, smother out the sorrel, which is becoming aj _ ag 
very senous evil with some farmers in this section of | at the neues and cease “of bear after the oo. 
Michigan, as wherever ii appears it soon overpowers; MESS. is is caused by shallow planting. hed 
every thing else. It began to show itself, in some few | root of peas do not penetrate to the depth « 

some of our grass and grains therefore a moderate 
subdued the sorrel and prevented it from seeding. In drought causes them to dry up and die. Deep 


this way I thiuk it may be rua out.” | planting obviates this.—.Vew Bedford Register. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
The Genesee Cireular Grain Rake. 

Mr. Moorr:—As your paper is, as it should 
be, the medium of communicating important 
information to farmers—and as all farmers who 
know and duly appreciate their true interests, are 
subscribers to the Michigan Farmer—I wish to 
direct their attention to a new and valuable inven- 
tion for gathering grain. 

The above Cut is a representation of the Gene- 
see Circular Grain Rake, invented by WiLtt1am 
Gatrs. This Rake was used last season by many 
of the farmers of Orleans Co., N. Y.—and is, by 
all who used it in their harvests, pronounsed to 
be of the first class of agricultural implements— 
as well for its simplicity and cheapness, as its 
usefulness in the saving of labor. And, from my 
own observation of the implement, I am fully 
satisfied, that one man with this Rake, can rake 
and bind more grain per day, than two can, with 
the common rake—and if the grain be cut before, 
one man can rake and bind as much grain in one 
day as two can cradle, and it is done too, with 
perfect neatness, ‘The bundle is perfectly even 
atthe butt, if well cradled. It rakes the grain 
entirely clean—no scatterings behind this rake. 
A more full description, accompanied by certifi- 
eates from those who have used it in Genesee 
and Orleans Counties, will be given in the next 
No. of the Farmer, or in hand-bills. 

The right of this (Jackson) County, and of 
Lenawee, has been purchased by a gentleman of 
Jackson, where a specimen of the Rake ean be 
seen—and also at Adrian. I am informed by the 
owner of the right of these Counties, that rakes 
enough to supply the farmers of Jackson and 
Lenawee Counties, will be made previous to 
wheat harvest. I hope our farmers will take the 
opportunity to examine them before their harvest 
comes on, and then 1 am sure each will purchase 
one, M. W. Sovraworts. 

Jackson, May 15, 1844. 

Remarxs.—From a cursory examination of the im- 
plement above represented and described, we are in- 
¢lined to believe it is a valuable acquisition to the labor 


‘aving implements of the day. We are of opinion 
that it will prove the most serviceable to those farmers 


We copy the following from the Detroit Ad- 
vertiser of Wednesday, the Ist instant: 


Wexcome Arrtvais.—We are beginning to 
receive, this season, large and most valuable 
additions to our population in this State from the 

ast. Something like 100 emigrants went West 
on the carson Monday morning, and an equal or 
greater nuinber yesterday. We understand that 
they are all from New Engiand, and of the most 
respectable and substantial class of her people. 
Their destination is said to be the Grand River 
Valley, a region which in the bracing salubrity 
of its climate, corresponds with their native hills 
and vales, while it greatly surpasses them in 
the richness and fertility of its sol. The acces- 
sion of such citizens to our State, may be well 
regarded as cause for public congratulation. We 
hope that their example may be extensively fol- 
lowed by many others of the industrious and 
intelligent population of New England. 





Sowrna Corn ror Fopper.—We would sug- 
gest the sowing of corn broad-cast, on rich land 
for winter fodder. Mr. Sotham, of “ Hereford 
Hall,” sowed six acres last year, which he thinks 
vielded nearly six tons of dry fodder to the acre. 
He has fed both cattle and sheep with it (cut 
with a machine,) the past winter, and is so well 
pleased with it, that he is determined not to be 
without it in future. Others, who have tried it, 
speak equally in its favor. The quantity of seed 
recommended to be sown per acre, is from two to 
three bushels. Some experiments made by Mr. 
Welles, of Boston, seem to show that it is best 
to cut it soon after the spindle makes its appear- 
ance.—Cultivator. 


“Light Houses. 




















We find the following appropriations recoin- 
mended by the Committee of Commerce: 


In Michigan—for a lighthouse at Monroe, 
£1200. 

For a lighthouse at Clinton river, 43000. 

For a lighthouse near Waugoshanse; the sum 
appropriated by the act of 7th July, 1838, 825,000 
is hereby re-appropriated. 

In Illincis—for a lighthouse at Chicago &3250. 
For a lighthouse at Little Fort 3000. 


In Wiscensin—for a lighthouse at Southport 


#4000. 
Sec. «. And be it furtner enacted, That the 


Printers’ Convention. 

Pursuant to previous notice, the Printers and 
Publishers of Michigan assembled in Convention 
at Jackson, on the tst instant, for the purpose 
of adopting measures for the promotion and pre 
servation of their interests. The Convention was 
not so numerously attended as had been anticipa 
ted, yet its principal proceedings were jedicious 
and cannot but receive the concurrence of the 
fraternity generally, 

We regret that the entire proceedings are too 
llengthy (and also inappropriate,) for publication 
in the Parmer. However, we annex the Scale 
jof Prices, and a few of the many spirited res« 
tions which were adopted: 


Scace or Prices. 


Flat Cap, ordinary type, Ist 100, #4 50 
- - tine 6 > 50 
a < 68d 100, 3 00 
“« «every subsequent 100, 1 0v 

Half sheet Flat Cap ordinary type, 

fist 100, 275 
ini ¢ fine type, 8 00 
pe hben virile 2d 100, 125 
co 6 “ every subsequent 100, 1 U0 

Ball Tickets, Ist 100, 3.50 
6 " very nice, 5 00 
“ “ every subsequent 100, 1 50 


Quarter sheet handbill, Ist 100, with 








border, 400 
Without border, “ 3 00 
Every subsequent 100, i 00 
Half shcet, with border, Ist 100 6 00 

“6 without border, 9 00 
Every subsequent 100, 2 00 
Whole sheet, with border, Ist 100, 10 Ou 

‘“ “without border, & Ov 
Every subsequent 100, 2 09 
One-eighth sheet, Ist 100, g 00 
Every subsequent 100, 75 
For Composition on all Books and 

Pamphlets, per 1000 ems, 50 


For Press Work, of same, per token,  4¢ 
Legal Advertisements—Ist insertion, 
per folio, +0 
Every subsequent insertion, per folio, 24 
When a Postponement is added to an 
original sale, %1 @0 for the Ist inser- 
tion of the Postponement, and 25 
cents for each additional folio, 





Ordinary Business Cards, Ist pack, 1 
* - ‘6 ad pack, 1% 
Every subsequent pack, Ty 
Larger sizes in proportion, 
Election Tickets for Town Meetings, 
Ist 100, 200 
For every subsequent 100, 1 00 


For fifty or less of any of the above bills, two 
thirds the price of 100 shall be charged. 


Resolved, That in view of past experience, wa 
deem it duty to commence a reform in Michiyan, 
which our brethren in other Statce have been 
successful in establishing, relative to Newspaper 
Subscriptions—~that we will use ail the influence 
we are possessed of, as the Typographical Fra 
ternity of the State of Michigan towards e-tab 
lishing the Rrapy Pay System, so far as we can 
under our present circumstances, 

Resolved, That we will hereafter abstain from 
puffing Newspapers published in other Stater, 
believing that a prese sustained on our own soil, 
will do more to advance the interests of Michigan, 
than a foreign Press, which does not understand 
our wants, and has no interest in our prosperity. 
Resolved, That unless we take a firm stand in 
maintaining a reasonable compensation for the 
various kinds of Printing, our Press, which should 
be the Pailadium of our Country’s Liberties, is in 
danger of becoming the mere echo of designing 
partizans and demagogues, who are ever bent on 
accomplishing their unworthy; ends through the 
medium of a trammeled Press. 

Resolved, ‘That we will abide by the Scale of 





works at Carysfort reef, Florida, and near Wau- 
goshanse, Michigan, shall be prosecuted, whether 
the appropriations are deemed sufficient to com- 





whose fields are clear of roots and grubs—as all cul- 
vated fields should be. Let our farmers give the 
Circular Rake a thorough trial, and test its utility.— 
Kerton Micu. Farugr. 


plete them or not; and shall be executed under 
the superintendence and direction of the Topo- 


Prices we shall this day adopt, until altered or 
amended by a future Convention of the fraternity; 
and that we earnestly recommend their adoptiog 
by every Publisher in this State, and request 
them to insert the Scale of Prices in each of their 
papers for at least one week, 
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For the Miehigan Farmer. 


Improvement of Mechanies. 


NUMBER I¥. 


Epucation is gencrally considered ‘to be the 
principal thing which gives to man the power of 
elevating himself to whatever eminence he may | 
aspire. This may be the case, in many instances, 
but it falls short in others. Much depends upon 
being able to control the minds of others with 
whom he associates, and much more upon the 
general character. I do not learn that the most 
prominent men are those who are the most deeply 
versed in “ book learning,’ but on the contrary, 
they are those who have marked out a course that 
focs not agree with those who are said to possess 
the most powerful intellects—yet they have be- 
come great by their perseverance, integrity and 
Lord Bacon says, “all our knowl- 
There are 


; 


cxperience. 
edge is derived from experience.” 
many things which make a man successful in the 
varied enterprises which he undertakes; and pet- 
haps there is no one thing more powerful than a 
proper self-reliance. 

Were the Mechanics as a body to arise and 
sippport their rights, t would be stimulating to 
those who do not exercise a proper self-reliance, 
and would bring out qualities, and natural talent, 
which has, and perhaps ever would lie dormant, so 
long as they let others act for them. And again 
—who is it that exercises that unlimited power 
over them? Is it those who do it for the benefit 
of the Mechanics Is it those who have the 
vest interests of their country at heart? I an- 
swer, unequivocally, no. It is those very ones 
who would, without a thought of your elevation, 
grind you to the dust, and then sigh that they 
could not degrade you still more. 

Rest assured that the mechanics never will 
occupy that standing to which they are entitled, 
unless it is by their own exertion. Arise, then, 
and buckle on your armor—and show those who 
would and do degrade you, that the power of your 
ininds can excite as much wonder as has been 
excited by the production of your hands. Ask 
them, then, who has produced the most good, and 
accomplished the greatest wonders, short of the 
Ask them to 
show you the least identical article for their com- 
forteor luxury, for which they are not indebted to 
you. Itis true that most of the different occu- 


pations, or, to use a talismanic word, “ profes- 


masler Mechanic of the Universe? 


sions,’ assist one another; then why this disgust 
and disrespect, which is shown by those who 
consider themselves the “upper-crust” of society, 
to the mechanic who is the produeer of things 
and matter the principle or substance of which 
these “pinks of perfection” have not the most 
remote idea. 

It does seem strange, that in this nineteenth 
century, when the Mechanic Arts are in greater 
perfection than they probably ever were before, 
the Mechanic should submit to the arbitrary sway 
which is held over them—when, by asserting 
their rights, which have been withheld from them, 
in both a moral and political point of view, they 
wou‘d do no more than their duty to their Crea- 
tor, their country, and themselves. 

Mucuanic, 

Jackson, May, 1844. 


‘confidence ‘in ‘its success. 
_Espy will be entitled to rank among the dis- 


Espy's Conical Ventilator. 


Mr. Espy, the gentlenian who has, with 
much success, been deliveringlectures through 
the country on the Philosophy of Sterms, has 
recently invented a machine for the purpose 
of remedying the evil of smoky chimnies.— 
We give a plate of it below. Where it has 
been tried it is said to have been effectual.— 


If effectual, Mr. 


tinguished benefactors of mankind, as obvia. 
ting one of the two great aeknowledged evils 
of this world—the one a smoky house, the 
other a scolding———ah !_ but we won’t say; 
we have not the heart to wound the feelings 
of any of our kind subscribers by awakening 
disagreeable associations. 

We copy the plate and the description from 
that valuable publication, the American Me. 
chanic, printed in New York.—New Genesee 
Farmer. 





A sectional view of Mr. Espy’s Lavention. 
for veutilating Ships, Hospitals, Prisons, Mines, 
Cisterns, Vats, Sinks, &c.—also for producing 
a strong draft in Chimnies, flues of Steam- 
boats, Locomotives, &c. 

Description.—A, denotes the chimney. B, 
a short iron pipe secured upon the top of the 
chimney. CC, a collar of sheet iron fitting 
loosely over the pipe B. PD, a hallow cone, 
also made of sheet iron, into which the collar 
C,enters. HE, a vane, to keep the cone point- 
ed to the wind. F, a perpendicular iren rod, 
on which the cone and collar revolve. -a, a, 
b, b, c, c, and e, arrows showing the course of 
the current of air. 

Now suppose the wind to blow in the di- 
rection of the arrows a, a,—it will pass along 
the surface of the cone to its base, when it 
will converge as represented by arrows b, b, 
and c, ce, and produce a vaccum at O, the open 
end of the cone, thereby causing a strong 
current of air to resh up the chimney A, iv’ 
the direction of the arrow ec. 


ENcouraGine To Younc Men.—The two 
richest men that our city has produced com- 
menced life poor, and by degrees accumulated 
their property. We know a middle aged man, 
who is said to be worth one hundred thousand 
dollars, who came to this city with not a dollar: 
in his pocket, and was a clerk in a retail store 
for several years. Another man who is worth 
double this amount, in early life was a cabin 
boy. He was industrious and prudent, and 
these traits of character laid the foundation 
for his wealth. One gentleman, who was 
once a hard working mechanic, can now 
count his tens of thousands.-—Port. Express. 


A Bacuetor.—The life of a rich old bach- 
elor,’ said the first speaker also with a sigh, 
‘is a splendid breakfast, a tolerable flat dinner, 





From the description, we should have strong} 


q 








and a most miserable supper!’ Oh, poor we! 


Recent Valuable American {nvention. 

Oue of the most elegant coverings for beds 
is the fabric which bears the name of Mar. 
seilles quilt. Tt is ‘woren in the hand loons 
of surope, and az that mode of manufacture 
is slow and requires an experienced workman 
to each loom, it has net hitherto been made-ir 
this country, bai ¢mpurted from abroad. 

An ingenious artisan in Massachusetts, « 
are told, has invented a ‘method of makiny 
Marseilles quilts with as‘much facility as the 
common brown sheeting which costs'nine cents 
a yard. A power loom driven by steam, in. 
volves the beautiful tissues finished with grewt 
regularity and symmetry; the figures cn its 
surface exhibiting almost every varicty of 
pattern. A little girl, or any inexperience 
person may tend several looms atonce. The 
price of the fabric can only exceed that of 
common brown sheeting in the cost of the 
material, inasmuch as the labor of producing 
it is no greater. 

Ingrain carpets, which form the principa! 
covering of our floors, are also woven in Ku- 
rope by hand looms, and the expense of em. 
ploying the necessery workmen has hindered 
the extensive introduction of the manufactur: 
into this country. The person to whom we 
have already alluded, has invented a power 
loom for weaving ingrain carpets, with the 
same rapidity that the looms of our factories 
turn out the plainest and coarsest fabrics.— 
A certain rich capitalist at the eastward, has 
expended, we are told, eighty thousand dollars 
in assisting the inventor in his various exper- 
iments to bring it to perfection, which he has 
at length succeeded in doing. A little gir! 


| stands at the machinery and tends four or five 


looms, which jerk out the finished fabric with 
incredible rapidity. As the principal expense 
of making this kind of carpeting has hitherto 
been the cost of the labor, the price will be 
greatly reduced by this invention. Its author 
has been offered, we have been assured, ein hty 
thousand pounds for the patent right in Eng- 
land, but this, his obligations to the capitalis: 
who furnished him with the means of bringing 
it to perfection, forbid him to accept.—V. ¥ 
Eve. Post. 





Warter-Proor Giue.—Melt common glue 
in the smallest possible quantity of water, anc 
add, by drops, linseed vil that has been ret 
dered drying by having a small portion ot 
litharge boiled in it; the glue being briskly 
stirred when the oil is added. 

Glue will resist water, to a considerab: 
extent, by being dissolved in skimmed milk. 

The addition of a finely leviated chalk, te 
a solution of common glue in water, strengt)- 
ens it, aud renders it suitable for signs, or 


jother work that is exposed to the weather. 


A glue, (or cement) that will hold agains: 
fire or water, may be made by mixing anc 
boiling together linseed oil and quicklime.— 
This mixture must be reduced to the consist: 
ence of soft putty, and then spread on tn 
plates and dried in the shade, where it will cry 
very hard. This may afterwards be melte? 
like common glue, and must be used whi 
hot.—Am. Mechanic. 





Some literary ladies being asked how they 
could be sufficiently interested in astronomy 
to spend so much time in watching the heav- 
ens, replied “that they had a greater curiosity 
to see whether there was really a man in the 
moon.” 





Are you provided as far as practicable 
against borrowing tools? 
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For the Miehizan Farmer. 


The Physical Education of Woman, 





BY GEO. W. CARHARTT... 


Wuo can look abroad upon sogiety,.and com- 
pare those that are just entering upon the stage 
of action, with those whe ocenpied it fifty years 


ago, and say that the present generation x. aot! 


fir inferior in beauty and physical strength.- - 
Compare the wasp-like waist) the contracted 
lungs, ‘the pale emaciated face, the irregular 
teeth, the sunken. eyes—and, in fact, an almost 
complete prostration of all the powers, both 
mental and physical, (for it is a well established 
fact.in science, that a given state of mind or body 
throws the other into a corresponding condition, ) 
—with the fair symmetrical form, the large, ex- 
panded and healthy lungs, the full fair and anima- 
ved face, the beautiful and regular teeth, the 
sparkling and lively eyes, the nebie and healthy 
appearance, and the consequently strong mental 
and physical powers of the women of this coun- 
try in by-gone days, and of other countries at 
the present time, and there will be found a vast 
difference in favor of the latter. 

Investigation makes it evident that a large pro- 
portion of young ladies from the wealthier classes 
have the incipient stages of the curvature of the 
spine, one of the most certain and fruitful causes 
of future disease and decay. Medical men, who 
have made extensive inquiries, say that one of 
every five or six of the young women at boarding 
schools, are affected in this way, while many 
other indications of disease and debility exist in 
eases where this particular evil cannot be detec- 
ted. Why is this enfeebled state of the consti- 
tution?—why does the primeval curse show itself 
more plainly now, than in former days?—why 
are the females of this country,. at. the present 
time, so much more subject to disease than those 
of former years?. The reason is, their physical 
education is almost totally neglected, while they 
receive an improper and injudicious bodily train- 
ing; hence the very design of their creation is 
frustrated. ‘The organs of the body are hindered 
from performing their distinct and proper func~ 
tions. And as soon as they are called to the 
responsibilities and trials of domestic life, their 
constitution fails, and their whole life becomes a 
burden: for no person can enjoy existence, when 
disease throws a dark clowd over the mind, and 
incapacitates her from the proper discharge of 
every duty. 

There is not: sufficient attention directed to 
that course of instruction and treatment which 
relates to the vigor and improvement of the bodily 
powers. The influence of the body on the mind 
is universally admitted.. When the former is 
healthy and active, the latter becomes susceptible 
of so much the higher and more successful efforts: 
whereas a feeble constitution tends to the pro- 
daction of mental imbecility; materially lessens 
our usefulness; and throws a hue of sadness over 
all the scenes of life. Now our constitutions, 
our bodily powers, are very much at the mercy 
of those who control our physical education. A 
neglect on this particular is often followed by 
immediate misery.’ It is from such neglect that 
we are so often called to mourn over the prema- 
tute extinction of brilliant genius; and such 
neglect bas been too commonly practised in rela- 


| victims to it, throughout their whole lives—have | 
-—— | suffered from perpetual irritability, pulmonary | 
weakness, morbid sensibility, fickleness of pur- 
pose, inconsisten¢y of conduct, and all the 
distr ssiug agonies of nervous debility; and finally 


a premature death is the inevitable consequence. 
| There is, doubtless, a constitutional difference in 
| the sexes, and woman is uot to be trained to the 
severe athletic exercises of men; but surely the 
former ought to have the benefit of all such 
| becoming exercise as shall give them healthful 


bodies and firm nerves. 





Burrows, “ now be paid to the physical education 


and cleanliness, but to the proper treatment and 
training of the body. Let them have such physi- 
cal recreation as sball be consistent with their 
delicacy of sex, and as shall serve to procure for 
them vigorous constitutions, and sound minds. — 
Strengthen their physical powers, and you may 
give energy to their intellects, brilliant tints of 
beauty to their persons, animation to their spirits, 
and grace to their manners. Walking, riding, 
and gardening, in the opeu air, are practised by 


than by American females. Most English women 
in the wealthier classes are able to walk six or 
eight miles without oppressive fatigue, and when 
they visit this country, always expvess their 
surprise at the inactive habits of tbe American 
ladies. An English mother at thirty-five or 
forty is in the full bloom of perfected womanhood 
—as fresh, as fair, and healthy as her daughters. 
But where are the American mothers who can 
reach this period unfaded and unworn? If the 
daughters of this favored land would be fair, 
beautiful, healthy, and long-lived, they must 
exercise more in the air, and attend more to the 
improvement of their bodily powers. Exercise 


tion of health. Those who labor are not only 
the most healthy, but generally the most happy 
part of mankind. Exercises in walking, ridiug, 
and gardening, are calculated to greatly improve 
the constitution, and give vigor and health to the 
whole system. There is nothing, perhaps, that 
tends more tb improve the minds and bodies of 





females, than the cultivation of flowers; it awa- 
kens the highest and most refined feelings in the 
human mind. Here may be seen, by his beautiful 


has always been regarded by the most learned 
mental philosophers as a symbo! of a pure and 
virtuous mind; a high and refined state of moval 
feeling: it indicates a great susceptibility of im- 
provement; and is the natural languago of the 
most noble faeulty in the mind of females.”— 
What a beautiful occupation for the young ladies 
of Michigan to be engaged in; how happily may 
be spent a few leisure hours in the morning, when 
the glorious sun is just emerging from the eastern 
horizon, and all nature is clad in her beautiful 
livery! It is then that the mind is filled with 
hallowed emotions of adoration and praise. It is 
then that may be improved, to the very best 
advantage, both mind and body. Let strict atten- 
tion be paid to the physical as well as. mental 
education of the yonng women of this coantry, 
and we sha'l soon see health glowing in every 
countenance, beauty beaming from every eye; 
and they will reap as their reward vigor and 
strength of miad and body—a happy and long life. 





tion to female children, Many have become 


West Bloomfield, Mich., April, 1844. 


“ Let the utmost attention,” says the Rev. Mr. 


of females—not simply to their diet, temperance, | 


women-of other nations to a far greater extent | 


is not less necessary than food for the preserva- | 


works, the invisible God. A taste for ffowers | 


BANK NOTE LIstT. 
[cORRECTED FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMEX. } 

| MICHIGAN, Bank of Butialo 55 Cie 
(1F & M Bk & Branch pai} Clinton county 4cis 
} : . . 

} Bank of St. Clair par} Watervliet 
tMich Insurance Co par'Com bank Buffalo 41 
| Oakland Ceunty Bank pai;}Com bank Oswego 50 ¢ 


| River Raisin Bank par, Bank of Lyons 50 die 
| Mer B’k Jackson Co Sk America. But? 40 dis 
| Bank of Mu higan 70 dis Bk Commerce do 4U cis 
“tate Serip 4a 5 dis Bank of Oswego 25 cie 
State Warrants 5U dis} Bank of Lodi wo cis 
' OHIO, Binghampten 40 dis 
iSpecie paying banks par|/Cattaraugus county 4) dis 


| Cleveland 55 dis! Ene do “bis 
iCom bank Seioto 25 dis} Mechan b’k Builalo 50 cd: 
mie Lake Erie 15 dis) Mer Ex bank do 50 dis 
60 dis! Miller’s bank. Clyde 20 die 

75 dis! Phanix bk, Butialo 40 dis 
Hamilton 25 dis! Tonawanda cis 
| Lancaster 30 dis'U. S. bank, Butlulo 35 die 


}Mer & Trider’s Cin 15 dis} Western New-York 35 dis 


| Far bank Canton 
| Granville 


Manhattan SU dis} staten Island 55 dis 
Viiami t xp Com 60 dis!Olean 40 dis 
Urbana bank’g Com 60 dis; \lleghany county 75 cue 
INDIANA. it. Lawrence St ckhe& 
State bank & bran l disi Real Estate Notes 55 dis 
State Scrip 3U dis|Stock Notes 75 dis 


i State bank, Bullalo Seis 
59 dis! Wash’n b’k, N.Y. 19 die 
Shawneetown 60 dis| Union bk, Buffalo 35 dis 
KENTUCKY. | CANADA, : 
All good banks 2 dis! All gd 
PENNSYLVANIA. | WISKONSAN, 
Specie payiog i dis|#ire & Marine fnsu 


ILLINOIS. 
State bank 


} rie 3 dis} rance Co, ¢ heeks | cis 
| Reliet Notes 10 dis! MigsOURI. 
NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY,}State bank 2cs8 


& NEW ENGLAND. — par| 
Exchange on New-York, | 1-2 prenuum. 
ny 
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LAWSON, HOWARD & CO. 
FORWARDERS AND COMM SSION MER 
CHANTS, DETROIT, MICH. 

Wurehouse foot of Nhe lby Street. 
Agents for the Buffalo and Ohio Line, and New York 
Lake Boat Line, on the Erie Canal, in conneetion with 

Steamboats, Propellers and Vessels on the Lakes. 
AGENTS. 
FE. W. Ryvrvarp ? ' — 
ae . ’ § OO oad stree*t, N 
R. J. Vanpewartsr. § 100 Broa 
J. H. Marner. ( At 
ae Albany N. ¥. 
W. H. Vaxpewarrr § 
Ciard, Meech & Co, Buffalo, New York. 





foot State st, 


Al} g ods and property shipy ed by these lines tusured 
on the Erie Canal, and persons shipping by them can 
be assured of as quick despatch as by any other tine 


The undersioned are prepared t make couty s ie 
the transportation of produce and merchandize by the 
above lines, and solicits the patronage of mercliani«, 
millers, &e. 
* * Arso, will make hike advances and contract: 
the Ware-House otf Sackerr. & Everett, Jackson 
LAWSON, HOWARD & Co, Agents. 
Detroit, March 25, 1844, 
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Fruit Trees and Shrubbery. 

Nid Tre Subscribers have iust received, ani 
ih will keep constantly on hand and for sale, 
tay 


a good assortnentof GRAFTED FULT 


Nig TREES, of all kinds, froma the Ypsilanu 
PN Garden. 


Garden Shrubbery and Flowers of all kinds, for Gar 
dens and Door Yards, may be had at any time, by ca! 
ling at their chandler’s shop, nomh of the Reilroad 
bridge GIBSON & RUSSEL. 

Jackson, March 30, 1844. 








Koster’s Improved Patent Pumps. 
H. & F. M. FOSTER respecttully inform the pub 
lic that they continue to manufacture and keep con 
stantly on hand, at their Machine Shop, (en the east 
side of Grand River, near the Rail Road Mey or,) 119 
the Village of Jackson, superior Pumps for Wells and 
Cisterns, made of the best materials, and warranted 
not to Frrezk. ‘These Purpps have been extensively 
in use in the Eastern Siates, for 15 years, and the 
increasing demand for them, isevidence of the generat 
satisfaction they have given. 1 





Jackson, February 15, 1244. 


Ploughs! Ploughs!! 


Tue best patterns of Smell and Breaking-Up 
Ploughs, can be found at the Jackson Steam Furaaes 











| Jackson, April 1, 1343 
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PRiscellaAweous, 
In Praise of the Good Old Plow. 


Let them sing who may of the battle fray, 
Aud the deeds that have long since past; 

Let them chant in praise of the tar whose days 
Are spent on the ocean vast; 

1 would render to these all the worship you please, 
] would honor them even now, 

But I'd give far more from my hearts full store 
To the cause of the Good Old Plow. 


Let them laud the notes that in music floats 
Through their bright and glittering halls; 

While the amorous twirl of the hair's bright eurl 
Rtound the shoulder of beauty falls; 

But dearer to me is the song of the tree, 
And the rich and blossoming bough; 

Oli! these are the sweets which the rustic greets 
Aw he follows the Good Old Plow. 


‘Then how jocund the song as it comes along 
From the plowman’s lusty throat; 

Did the hunter’s shout ever yet give out 
To the brown woods a merrier note 7 

Though he follows no hound, yet his day is crowned 
With a triumph as good I trow, 

As though antlered head at his feet lay dead, 
Instead of the Good Old Plow. 


Ful! many there be that we daily see 
With a selfish and hollow pride, 

Whom the nlowman’s lot in his humble cot 
With a scornful look deride; 

Yet I'd rather take, ay, a hearty shake 
From his hand than to wealth I'd bow, 

For the honest grasp of that rough hand’s clasp 
Haih stood by the Good Old Plow. 


All honor be then to these good old men, 
When at last they are bowed with toil; 

Their warfare then o'er, why they battle no more, 
For they’ve conquered the stubborn soil. 

And the chaplet each wears are his silver hairs, 
And ne'er shall the victor’s brow 

With a laureled crown to grave go down, 
Like the son’s of the Good Old Plow. 


Flowers. 

We hope our friends will not, at this season, 
overlook the delightful employment of cultivating 
flowers. Every one may have a few, and the taste 
once acquired, it will not readily be relinquished, 
A woman destitute of a love for flowers, seems 
to us a mistake of nature. The delicate, the 
fragile, and the beautiful, should have sympathies 
with all in nature that possesses the same quali- 
ties. The time spent oo their cultivation is in 
no sense of the word wasted. They contribute 
to our pleasures; they add to our knowledge of 
nature; they unfold to us the mysteries of the 
beautiful, and tenfl to humanize and elevate the 
mind. ‘lo us a woman never appears more truly 
in her sphere, than when she divides her time 
between her domestic avocations, aud the culture 
of flowers. If our fair friends wish to have the 
flush of health on their cheeks, and the rich 
rose-leaf tint on their lips, let them spend an 


hour or two each day in the open air, inbaling | — 


the fragrance, while employed in training and 
cultivating their flowers. —Nelected. 

Asraracus.—A Medical correspondent, on 
whuse statement we can most implicitly rely, in- 
forms us that the advantages of this plant are not 
sufficiently estimated by those who suffer from 
rheumatism and gout—slight cases of rheumatism 
are cured in a few days by feeding, on this deli- 
cious seculent; and more chronic cases are much 
relieved, especially if the patient carefully avoid 
all acids, whether in food or beverage. The Je- 
rusalem artichoke has also a similar effect in re- 
lieving rheumatism. The heads may be eaten 
in the usual way, but tea made from the leaves of 
the stalks, and drank three or four times a day, 
is acertain remedy, though not equally agreeable. 
— York Courant. 

An industrious and virtuous education of chil- 
dren is a better inheritance for them than a great 
estata. To what purpose is it, said Crates, to 
heap up great estates, and have no concern what 
manner of heirs you leave them to? The ques- 
tion is worthy of more than a passing thought: 
let it be well considerd by every American father. 





AUMUMIAU D. 


Fruit.—The early spring weather and subse~ 
quently cold, has done great injury to peach trees 
in Ohio. One valuable orchard had fires built in 
and around it all night, and in this way most of 
the blossoms were saved. 

Ixp1an Honors.—Colonel William L. Stone, 
editor of the New York Commercial Advertiser, 
has been elected a chief of the Seneca tribe, for 
his account of the Six Nations, and received into 
the clan of the White Heron. His title is So-go 
sen-o-tu, or the man who perpetuates the exploits 
of the brave. 


Grrmans.—The German population is increa- 
sing with wonderful rapidity in the United States. 
It is estimated that there are three millions in 
this country, and that no less than fifty newspa- 
pers are published in the German lauguage. 

Truisms.—Whoever is honest, courteous, 
honorable, and candid, is a true gentleman, 
whether learned or unlearned, rich or poor.— 
When young we trust ourselves too much, and 
we trust others too little when old. Rashness 
is the error of youth,—timid caution that of age. 


Enxcouragine.—The Portland Express says: 
‘*The two richest men that our city has produced, 
commenced life poor, and by degrees accumulated 
their property.” 

Drunkenness.—A Dill has been introduced 
into the New York Legislature, making drunk- 
enness a legal ground fora divorce. If the bill 
should become a law, the poor drunkard would 
be in a bad fix. Should he lose his wife, he 
would have no way left to support himself. He 
would be compelled to sign the pledge. We go 
for that law, because it looks on the side of mercy 
to the female. 

A Bureau or Statistics axp ComMerce.— 
Congress has adopted a resolution offered by Mr. 
Pratt, the object of which is to inquire into the 
expediency of establishing, in connection with 
the Treasury Department, a bureau of statistics 
and commerce; that is, to gather information con- 
nected with the agriculture, commerce and man- 
ufactures of the country, and to reduce it to con- 
venient tabular form, systematized and simplified 
so as to make it easy of reference. 





Pau Lear Hats anp Straw Bonnetts.—It 
is estimated that upward of 22,000 palm leaf 
hats were manufactured in the town of Amherst 
last year. The number of straw bonnetts manu- 
factured at the extensive manufactory of Mack 
& Son, amounted to upward of $50,000! This 
establishment keeps 50 females sewing straw 
braid. The braiding is mostly done in the vicin- 
ity, which keeps a large number of persons con- 
stantly employed.—.Vorthampton (Mass.) Cour. 

“Why don’t your father take a newspaper ?” 
said a man to a little boy whom he caught pilfer- 
ing his paper from his door-step. Coz he 
sends me to do it,” anewered the urchin. 
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Market Entelligence. 





Jacxsan, May 15, 18144, 

Grain,— Wheat is steady at 62$c.; Corn, 25a 31}; 
Rye, 31}; Barley, 313: Oats, 23 a 25, 

Frovr is selling’ at $3 40a &3 50. 

Provi-1ons.— Pork, mess, $12, prime, $9 ;Hame, 
}6.a 7c; Lard, 7c ; Tallow, 9c: Butter, 9a We ; Eggs 
[8c ; Potatoes, 20 a 25c; White Beans, $1; Ap. 
tples, dry, $1.50, green, $1; Cranberries, $1; On- 
ions, $1, 

Marre Svuear is worth 8c, 

Berswax readily conumands 25c. 





Derroit, May !4. 

Wheat, 70 to 75 cents; Rye, Corn and Barley, 37} 
cents; Oats, 25c; Beans, $1 00; Potatoes, 25 cents; 
Grass Seed, $100 to 125. Pork, mess, $12 00— 
prime, $7 50; Butter, 10 to 124c; Cheese, 6c; Lard 
and Tallow, 7c; Eggs, 8c; Beeswax, 20c; Apples, 
green, per bbarrel, $1 50—dried, per bushel, $1 00. 

Burrato, May 9. 

The demand for flour was moderate yesterday, east- 
tern purchasers holding off in the anticipation of further 
decline ; and the advices from Europe not being of a 
nature to induce operators to take hold with much en- 
ergy. Sales, however, were made at our previous quo- 
tations, and holders generally do not evince a disposition 
to recede. 500 bbls ‘ Globe Mills’ Indiana flour, sold 
at $44, and 250 ‘ Washtenaw,’ at the same quotation. 
Some 500 bbls equally as good brands also brought $4}. 
208 bbls good common brand sold affoat at $4,10, and 
a lot in store (325 bbls) brought the same price. 

3,000 bush. Michigan City wheat, the cargo of the 
Acorn, soid at 88, and resold at 883; 5,000 bushels 
Chicago, the cargo of the La Salle, were taken at &4e. 
and 928 bu. Chieago, in bags, were taken at the same 
quotation. 

A sale of 50 bbls mess pork was made at $8,50, 
and we quote it to-day at 88,50 a $8,75. 500 lbs. bame 
and shoulders, an equal quantity, brought 44. 

Good leaf lard brings 54c. 

Corn is in good demand.— Gaz. 


New York, May 10. 

Asurs—Pots are very dull, at $437}; pearls we 
quote at $4 939 a $5. 

Breapsturs—Flour is declining; Genesee is held at 
$475 a 481%, and freely offered at the latter rate.— 
Ohio brands fetch from $4 874 to $5, and southern the 
same. Any kind of corn brings 51 cents; rye 70 cts; 
oats 33 a 33} for canal, and 29 a 30 cts. for southern. 








JOB PRINTING. 


Every description of Letter Press Printing, such as 
Labels, Waybills, Show Bills, Road Bills, Stage Billy 
Pamphlets, Handbills, Checks, Circulars, Ball Tickets, 
Business Cards, Catalogues, Notes, &c. &c., execu- 
ted with neatness, accuracy and despatch, at the office 
of the Michigan Farmer, north side of the Pubhe 
Square, Jackson. 

Bianks, of every description, kept constantly om 
hand, or printed to order. 

{> All orders from a distance, will receive prompt 
attention. April, 1844. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Att. persons indebted to the subscriber, either by 
Note or Book account, are requested to make mmMEDI- 
ATE PAYMENT—as he is himself in debt and must Pay. 
Those who pay up, at the office, previous to the first 
of June, will be allowed a discount of ten per cent— 
and all accounts not arranged previous to the first of 
July will be summarily disposed of. : 

Jackson, May 1, 1844. D. D. T. MOORE. 





Wool Carding and Cloth Dressing. 


L. R. AUSTIN & Co. are now prepared to give 
those farmers who may patronize them with their 
custom, as good work as can be done in the State.— 
We have two new and splendid Machines, one ex- 
pressly for Merino Wool. Our Dyer is from an Eastern 
Factory, and will give those who wise it the French 
or Patent Finish. : : 

For further particulars call at their shop in Brooklyn. 

L. R. AUSTIN & Co. 

Brooklyn, May, 1844. 


((? Wuite politiciansare urging the claims of their 
respective candidates, and freely discounting V’s and 
X’s to sustain political papers, we merely ask the 
friends of improvement to expend I's in support of the 
Agricultural Press. Whoever is elected President, 
the farm and mechanic shop must not be deserted— 
improvement, information, iudustry and enterprise will 
still be necessary. [3 Back numbers of the Farmer 
can be supplied to new subscribers. Orders are Pe 
spectfully solicited, by Tue Pupiisnee. 














